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is for modern men. In any case, his discussion will disclose to all readers 
the fact that there is more dynamic in the modern religious situation 
than is sometimes admitted. To have a philosopher concern himself 
so deeply with the problem of Christianity is an encouraging symptom. 

Gerald Birney Smith 
University or Chicago 



SOCIAL IDEALISM AND THE CHANGING THEOLOGY 

Writings upon theological method and point of view are still very 
much in place. It is true that we have today a theology that is pretty 
thoroughly modernized, in the sense of being freed from sharp contra- 
dictions with the scientific and ethical spirit of our time. But a theology 
which itself shall take a vigorous constructive part in the shaping of 
modern life is only beginning to be worked out. A number of principles 
which doubtless will contribute to this result are already in common use. 
But there is need of a decisive central emphasis, in harmony with what 
is central in the thought of the present as a whole, which shall give these 
principles coherence, and shall enable theology to bring its resources 
more powerfully to bear upon modern needs. 

In the Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for 1912, given at Yale 
and now published, Professor Gerald B. Smith makes a valuable contri- 
bution to theological method and point of view. 1 His work gives 
theology the needed central emphasis. It points the way to what may 
prove an American school or type of theology, which shall be a distinct 
contribution to theological thought as a whole. For, if that which he 
makes central be truly such, German theology working with a state 
church, and English theology with its strongly apologetic tone, are 
hardly as free to develop its consequences as should be the religious 
thinkers in this country. 

That which Professor Smith makes central in theology is the ethical 
and social point of view. He sees in our present modern theology the 
danger of a too exclusive intellectualism, which is a not unnatural 
consequence of the triumph of biblical criticism, but which makes it 
somewhat remote from the urgent social questions of the day. The 
avoidance of this danger of intellectualism he would not seek through 
mysticism, for that would be too esoteric and non-social. Still less 

' Social Idealism and the Changing Theology: A Study of the Ethical Aspects of 
Christian Doctrine. By Gerald Birney Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1913. xxiii+ 
251 pages. $1 . 25 net. 
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would he find it in any form of return to authority; that is not the 
method suited to an age which is facing toward the future rather than 
toward the past. The salvation from intellectualism, with its remote- 
ness from social problems, must be found for theology in the ethical 
character of Christianity. 

So far the position of Professor Smith is not different from that of the 
Ritschlian theology. But, in addition, he makes a new diagnosis of the 
theological situation. The old theology is inadequate, not simply 
because of lack of harmony with modern science or modern metaphysical 
principles, but also because of a similar lack of harmony with modern 
ethics. Like the Ritschlians, Professor Smith would construct theology 
from the point of view of ethics, but he goes beyond them in recognizing 
that the ethics from which one should work is itself developing, and 
that upon this ethical development the Christian spirit should have 
a shaping influence. 

The point of view to which our present theology has hardly yet 
attained is the recognition that it must share, not only in an intellectual, 
but also in an ethical, reconstruction. The failure to recognize this has 
been a source of weakness, as over against the old theology. The 
strength of the old theology Professor Smith finds to consist largely in 
the fact that it seems to the lay mind to have superior moral power. 
Loyalty to a definite body of doctrine seems to have more moral worth 
than the critical attitude of mind. Until this impression is removed, 
our new theology, in spite of its modernness, will lack religious con- 
vincing power. On the other hand, in non-churchly circles there has 
appeared to be more moral heroism in reacting against the theological 
point of view, in favor of the scientific spirit and of aggressive social 
work. Hence, until theology appreciates the ethical reconstruction 
which is going on, it cannot serve either churchly or non-churchly circles 
with full power. 

Here comes in the new diagnosis of the theological situation which 
Professor Smith makes. The old theology was shaped on the basis of 
aristocratic ethics. The modern world is working more and more on 
the basis of democratic ethics. So long as people remain at the point of 
view of aristocratic ethics, the old theology will seem better. So far as 
people are thinking in terms of democratic ethics, a theology which is on 
the old ethical basis, however modern in other respects, will seem remote 
and unreal. This fundamental discrepancy, therefore, between the 
ethical attitude which has dominated theology and that which charac- 
terizes the new age must be overcome. 
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Professor Smith first shows why aristocratic ethics should have been 
formative in Christian theology. That theology was framed in a decadent 
age. The religious ideal which it interpreted was of necessity other- 
worldly. Moreover, because of the catastrophic view of history, the attain- 
ment of this ideal could not come about through social development. Thus 
the ideal remained disconnected with social institutions. The moral value 
of this ideal was very high, but it led to "fraternity ethics" or "church 
ethics." Further, in harmony with these conceptions, the conditions of 
personal salvation became largely sacramental. Indeed, in a decadent 
age, the doorway of hope is most effectually opened by an other-worldly 
salvation secured through supernatural means. But this separatist, 
aristocratic ideal and these sacramental means of salvation required 
ecclesiastical control. The control must extend to doctrine, and hence 
the method of theology became the method of authority. But this 
authority-method, which was the outgrowth of other-worldly ideals, was 
also their best support. In the Middle Ages men turned back to the 
past for their sole effective inspiration — whether in philosophy, science, 
art, or religion. Culture consisted in imparting and appropriating 
systems of ideas long ago wrought out. Thus the method of authority 
was the natural one, and, combined with aristocratic ethical ideas, it 
met the existing social needs with great power. 

But, as the author shows, ecclesiastical ethics became discredited. 
Reasons for this he finds in the secular theory of industry which devel- 
oped; in the secularizing of politics and rise of democracy; in the new 
legal status of the church as a voluntary organization, which tended to 
break down authority; and in the secularizing of modern scholarship, 
which developed a hostility between science and theology. Out of these 
and other causes there arose an ethics which was both democratic and 
secular. At this point, however, the author notes signs of maladjust- 
ment. This secular ethics was too individualistic, and its standards 
proved too unrelated to the rest of life. We have come to see that 
ethics itself must develop in relation to human needs. But here opens a 
new opportunity for theology. If ethical standards themselves become 
fluid, there is a call for such guidance as religion and theology can give, 
provided they too hold themselves in relation to human needs. Finally, 
the discrediting of ecclesiastical ethics has resulted from the historical 
method of studying religion. This has undermined the authority- 
method as such, and is steadily transferring our confidence to the 
empirical method in theology. 

What then is the task of a theology which has the point of view of 
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democratic ethics and the empirical method? Professor Smith shows 
that this task, in one of its most important phases, consists in "bringing 
to light the latent religions values of those aspects of modern life which 
hold us so strongly in their grasp, but which we have not been accus- 
tomed to interpret in a religious way." There is much in the modern 
world, as he shows, to challenge us to this task. The conception of evolu- 
tion as the fundamental principle in history furnishes such a challenge. 
It calls for the giving-up of. the other-worldly emphasis in our thought. 
It forbids us to be content with regenerating individuals, while leaving 
untouched the conditions which caused their downfall. Another 
challenge comes from the new scientific control of the conditions of life. 
In this connection the author brings out one of the most valuable special 
points of his discussion. He shows that sanitary and medical science 
requires a new doctrine of evil on the part of Christianity. Whereas 
formerly a pestilence was regarded as an act of God, now it is known to 
be due to a lack of sanitary precautions. The religious attitude, accord- 
ing to the former view, was acquiescence. According to the present view, 
it must be energetic and scientific action. In other words, we must put 
a religious interpretation upon our scientific ideal. If we do not, that 
ideal will become a formidable rival of the church. The same must be 
true of social science. Its moral and religious meaning must be recog- 
nized. The scientific control of social conditions should be related 
definitely to the religious life. Likewise a new moral and religious 
valuation should be placed upon the physical conditions of life, upon the 
producing of wealth and the securing of its benefits as widely as possible 
among mankind. Shall the religion of the future be Christianity? 
That depends upon its ability to trust the larger future instead of being 
bound literally to the past; upon its willingness to use the resources of 
nature and science toward realizing that larger future; upon its renewal 
of the forward-looking eagerness and moral passion of the Hebrew 
prophets and Christian missionaries, thereby proving its claim to spiritual 
leadership. 

Professor Smith's discussion culminates in a position which has 
already met with a good degree of acceptance — the ethical basis of 
religious assurance, and the consequent ethical transformation of 
theology. But here, too, he demands a new consistency in the use of 
ethical principles and in a wider application of them. We must put 
religious faith in the scientific attitude of mind. We need to recognize 
that the scientific method has a "steadying power," and imparts an eager 
courage, which more than offset in moral value the old loyalty to fixed 
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doctrines. Temporizing attitudes and special pleading should be given 
up. We should cease to maintain that the newer positions are "not 
essentially different" from the old, or that "rightly interpreted" the 
Scriptures or the creeds will yield truths of modern science or meta- 
physics. The author arraigns even that theology of today which is 
pretty thoroughly empirical and ethical but which still speaks as if its 
ideal were other-worldly, its results externally authoritative, its basis 
more or less miraculous. In contrast to such confusing attitudes, he 
calls upon theology to recognize that the Bible gives a changing theology 
for the changing needs of men, that divinity should be defined in terms 
of religious experience — and terms compatible with democratic ethics — 
that God is the immanent co-worker, toiling with his children, and that 
salvation is a process of co-operation with God. 

The book as a whole is itself an admirable example of the historical 
method in systematic theology; and with its new diagnosis of the 
theological situation, its ethical valuation of scientific method, its 
recognition of development in ethics and the consequent need of religious 
guidance, and its full adoption of the empirical method and of the ethical 
and social point of view, it cannot fail to be of great service to all readers 
who are seeking a more adequate basis for constructive theological 
thinking. 

Accompanying the reconstruction of theology from the social point 
of view there must be a reshaping of spiritual life from the same stand- 
point. In his Spiritual Culture and Social Service Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
farland addresses himself to this task. 1 The central idea of his work 
appears in the question: " Shall we make our economic order the expres- 
sion of our moral and spiritual principles and shall we make our moral 
and spiritual life the ideal and the end of that economic order ?" Believ- 
ing that this should be done, he lays the responsibility for its accom- 
plishment upon the church. "The Christian church has the threefold 
vocation of conscience, interpreter, and guide of all social movements." 

The book is made up of a series of sermons and addresses, and so 
does not present the progressively organized thought of a single piece of 
work. But it is well unified in spirit and point of view, and it is written 
in a clear, direct, effective style. In the first section the author under- 
takes an interpretation of the spirit of Jesus. He feels that Christ is 
too commonly presented in speculative terms. "In our emphasis upon 
these things we have failed to picture Jesus adequately in terms of moral 

1 Spiritual Culture and Social Service. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: 
Revell, 1912. 222 pages. $1.00 net. 
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power." Accordingly he sets himself "simply to portray the Master as 
the living historic example for human life and service." 

The second section presents the ideal of "Social Redemption." 
Here the author lays emphasis equally upon spiritual culture as being 
indispensable for social redemption, and upon effort for social redemption 
as the necessary expression of true spiritual culture. Likewise in the 
third section, dealing with "The Culture of Self," stress is evenly laid 
upon the reciprocal relation between self-giving and self-development — 
upon "the upward look and the downward reach." 

It is of much significance that a book with so positive a social point 
of view, and one at the same time so well-balanced in expression, should 
come from the secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 

Another work with a reconstructive purpose is The Science of Spiritual 
Life by Dr. Marshall P. Tailing. 1 The title, and still more the subtitle, 
would lead one to expect a direct study of religious experience with 
empirical methods. As a matter of fact, and as the preface explains, the 
author "attempts the reconstruction of theology in accord with the 
principles of science," and for the most part follows the ordinary theo- 
logical topics. 

The special constructive principle of the book is the idea of a pro- 
gressive physical and social order in which God is manifested as present 
creative activity. This principle is effectively applied in several chap- 
ters — for example, in that entitled "Man's Part in God's Purpose." 
Here man is presented as a co-worker with God. He is an active factor 
in the "super-organic evolution" which human society exemplifies. 
Man's mechanical invention has moral and religious significance. His 
missionary enterprise has definite evolutionary value. "God has 
designed him to be a rational factor in the creative process." For this 
reason the author says: "It is less important to know what past ages 
have believed than to perceive what the coming age will be able to 
believe." Similarly, God's relation to man is affirmed to be "inner and 
vital, and of such a nature as to be creative in its influence." Here we 
have evidence of an important kinship of ideas between Dr. Tailing's 
writing and that of the first book under discussion. 

Other chapters of the book have no relation to this central principle 
— at least none that is definitely worked out. Thus, in affirming the 

1 The Science of Spiritual Life. An Application of Scientific Method in the Explo- 
ration of Spiritual Experience. By Marshall P. Tailing. New York: Revell, 1912. 
320 pages. $1.50 net. 
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"inherent triunity" of God, the author simply relates his thought to the 
familiar points of theological debate. Likewise his fundamental principle 
is not brought in when he affirms for Christ a timeless life behind his 
spiritual and moral character. Here the author is doing a mediating 
work. Thrpughout the book, too, a somewhat too easy adjustment is 
made between biblical ideas and those of modern science. On the whole 
Dr. Tailing has produced a mediating book, which therefore does not 
supply the thoroughgoing reconstruction called for by Professor Smith. 
Still, as he has intentionally "written, not for experts, but rather for 
students and serious-minded laymen," his book will prove stimulating 
and helpful to those of his readers whose thought already has been 
shaped in churchly circles, and yet is open to further development. 
The volume has the merit of terse, graphic writing. It consists not so 
much of argument as of telling statement, and it manifests remarkable 
vigor and flexibility of expression. Taken in its entirety, the presenta- 
tion of Christian thought has been made in large measure consistent 
with the ethical point of view in theology. 

Oberltn Theological Seminary EuGENE W ' Lyman 
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The present growth of interest in social questions among theological 
scholars cannot fail to be reflected more and more in current literature. 
While the author's degree was taken in medicine, and not in divinity, 
his point of view, so far as the purposes of this work go, is theological. 
He tells us that "mankind has to look, in the first place, not to the 
statesman or the politician, not even to the man of science, but to the 
theologian; neither to law, nor to medicine, but to divinity" (pp. 178, 
179). The book before us appears to be symptomatic not only of the 
readjustment of theological scholarship to history, but of the rising 
interest of laymen in theology — two significant and, we trust, healthy 
tendencies. We may be permitted to record in advance the opinion 
that this book is valuable, not as throwing light on the problem now 
confronting civilization, but as an exhibit of a state of mind well worthy 
of attention among the characteristic reactions evoked by the changing 
circumstances of the present age. 

Dr. Hubbard comes quickly to the issue: "The turning-point in 
past civilizations," he writes, "has been marked, again and again, by the 

1 The Fate of Empires. Being an inquiry into the stability of civilization. By 
Arthur John Hubbard, M.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. xx+220 
pages. $2.10 net. 



